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REALISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Home Talk by J. H. N., May 7, 1866. 
AM persuaded that Jesus Christ was dis- 
tinguished from most of those who claim to 
be his disciples, by his careful adhesion to sub- 
stance and reality in all his theological views. 
His discourse continually savors of what would 
be condemned in these days as materialism. 
He has certainly been mistaken and misrepre- 
sented by those who pretend to be his followers 
more on this point than on any other. The re- 
ligious world has arisen into a great scheme of 
sentimental fancies that are as far as possible 
from the solid matter-of-fact realities of Christ 
and true Christianity. 

For instance, the word spirit :n common par- 
lance has come to mean something that cannot 
be defined or conceived of only by negatives. 
All you can say about it is that it is not mat- 
ter, and by that is meant that it is not any- 
thing. The moment you talk of it as an 
actual existence, you are accused of ma- 
terialism. In Christ’s mind, the word spir- 
it meant real substance, which was just as 
palpable to him as water. ‘In the great day 
of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, if 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink. He that believeth on me, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water. This 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe 
on him should receive.”’ There is materialism. 
“ Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.” This was a very “ gross”’ conception 
both of the Spirit itself, and the place where it 
operates, according to the sentimental fancies 
of this world. 

Trace it further, and you will see how cer- 
tain it is that Christ and all his followers had 
this materialistic conception of the Spirit. 
When that Spirit that he was talking about fi- 
nally came, on the day of Pentecost, it came 
in a very substantial form. It did not appear 
asamere, imperceptible, diffused influence. 
It was not that kind of spirit which we are told 
nobody can feel or conceive of, and that mani- 
fests itself only by its effects. It came like a 
mighty rushing wind from heaven, and filled 
the whole place where they were sitting, and 











produced not only great intellectual, moral 
and spiritual effects upon men, but undoubt- 
edly great physical effects also. The ideas 
of spirit-substantiality that pervaded primitive 
Christianity and that were illustrated on this 
occasion, are all gone from modern theologi- 
cal teaching. 

Our faith will be true or false, firm or fu- 
tile, in proportion as it fastens on or neglects 
the real and substantial view of. spiritual mat- 
ters. Because a thing is very refined, we must 
not imagine that is a reason why it is therefore 
nearer to nothing. Here are two pieces of 
the same substance—one of great bulk, and the 
other as small as a pin-head. You may say if 
you please that one of these pieces is a great 
deal nearer nothing than the other. But in com- 
paring the reality of spirit with other things, 
we are comparing not bulks and masses of the 
same substance, but things that differ from one 
another in the fineness of their ultimate parti- 
cles ; as for instance, the particles of water may 
be finer than those of rocks, and the particles of 
electric fluid finer than those of water. If you 
go in that direction, instead of finding that the 
smaller and finer the particles are, the less real 
they are, and the nearer towards nothing, 
you will find the contrary to be the fact. As 
you approach things that are finer and finer, 
you are going towards the most powerful, con- 
crete realities, and receding further and fur- 
ther from nothing. A man’s soul is further 
from nothing than his body, and God is further 
from nothing than the great globes we see in 
all the world of astronomy. 


If you study Christ and Paul and the Prim- 
itive writers generally, you will find here is 
their great distinction—they hugged realities ; 
they did not take hold of nonentities; they 
grasped things which they could see and feel. 
John says, “‘ That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked up- 
on, and our hands have handled of the Word 
of Life, declare we unto you.” This is the 
way they all talked, as though they would beat 
it into us by repetition that they were not talk- 
ing about nothing. ° 

Paul says, “ Fight the good fight of faith, 
lay hold on eternal life.” Let us understand 
what that means. If there is any injunction in 
the English language, or any other, that is im. 
portant to us, it is that: “ Lay hold on eternal 
life.” Does it mean anything real, or is it 
a mere circumlocution to express the idea 
that you must be good, and go to meeting, and 
work by a sentiment? I believe it means 
something just as real as though Paul had said, 
“ Lay hold of that rope!” to a man who had 


fallen overboard. The thing for us to lay hold 
of is a reality, and the laying hold is a real 
act of taking hold of some thing—not indeed 
with the hands but with the heart which 
dwells in the solar plexus. Paul says, “‘ The 
things that are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
Eternal life is one of the things that are unseen, 
but it is as real a thing as money or blood. 

The Spiritualists, with all their falsities and 
failings, are doing good service in this matter. 
Their materialism is nearer to the truth as 
held by Christ and the Primitive Church than 
the sentimentalism of the popular churches. I 
would rather that people should believe in 
ghost rappings and talk of spirits as coarse as 
puddings, than that they should tell me, as Dr. 
Taylor did, that the spirit of God is by its very 
nature superperceptible and can be known 
only by its moral effects. But the Spiritual- 
ists have only half realized the concreteness of 
spiritual power and the eternal world. They 
scoff at the materialism of Christ’s generation, 
and his resurrection, and all his mightiest spir- 
itual works. 


SHAKER COMMUNISM. 
VI. 

N the common mind, the Primitive Chureh, 
or the church cotemporary with Paul, was 
only somewhat purer and nearer what it should 
be, than the church of succeeding centuries, It 
was not saved from sin—it was infinitely far from 
the perfection that Christ taught. According to 
orthodoxy, Paul himself was carnal, sold under 
sin; how much more the church he was over. 
Popery blushes not to claim to be the lineal 
descendant of the Primitive Church. Pro- 
testants deny this claim, but they do not know 
where to break the succession and say, Thus far 
the true church, after that the false. They be- 
lieve the apostasy was a gradual degeneration 

of the true church. 

The Shakers also believe that the apostasy 
was a gradual degeneration of the true church, 
but they date the beginning of the apostasy at 
a very early period, and they ascribe a promi- 
nence and perfection to the Primitive Church, 
which is comparatively satisfactory. Their view 
of this church is thus expressed : 

After Jesus Christ had finished his personal 
work on earth, he ascended to his Father, and 
according to his promise, he sent the Comforter, 
the Holy Spirit of Truth, to lead and guide his 
followers. And through the agency of this 
Spirit, which operated in the office of a Mother, 
as the bearing, nursing and comforting spirit ; 
and through the ministry of the apostles, the 
Primitive Church was brought forth, built. up 
and established. Here was manifested that 
degree of purity, love, disinterested, benevo- 
lence and peace never before known on earth; 
and here the members with one accord, forsook 
the lust of the flesh and all its carnal ties and 





relations, and united into one body, where the 
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rich and poor fared alike. “ All who believed 
were together and had all things common. 
Neither was there any among them that lacked : 
for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses, sold them; and distribution was made 
to every man according as he had need.” They 
took no part in the civil government, bore no 
arms of war, renounced all worldly ambition, 
were all united in faith, lived as brethren and 
sisters in Christ, had neither masters nor slaves. 
This was a practical example of union and love, 
which the world had never before witnessed. 
These faithful souls were a kind of jirst-fruits 
of the creatures of God, in their true order. 
Hence the sacred order of the Church was 
thereby represented ; and this was a pattern of 
the real work of God to be revealed in the dis- 
pensation of Christ’s second appearing.— Mil 
lennial Church. 

As to the date of the apostasy, the same au- 
thority says :—“ According to the records of 
ecclesiastical history, after the decease of the 
apostles and those faithful ministers who were 
their immediate successors, and who maintained 
in a good degree amid scenes of opposition and 
persecution, the primitive purity of those prin- 
ciples by which Christianity was first planted, 
little room remained for the true gospel.” The 
Shakers come here within one link of cutting off 
the chain in the right place. But those who real- 
ly believe Christ’s words, are not left in doubt 
where the true church disappeared. He pro- 
mised to come within the lifetime of some of 
his disciples, and told them to look for him 
when Jerusalem should be besieged; that was 
to be the outward sign of his coming to gather 
his elect. 1t was then that he received the per- 
fected Primitive Church into mansions he had 
prepared for them, and left only a shell in this 
world that kept his name, but was destitute of 
his spirit. We find evidence that Antichrist had 
really usurped the place and name of Christ in 
the nominal church, before the end of the apos- 
tolic age. John spoke of a wicked man who 
had obtained such pre-eminence that he was 
casting “the brethren” out of the church. 

As to the nature of the apostasy, the Shakers 
hit again, as we think, very near the truth. 
They say that “the complete doctrine of anti- 
christ was, that no soul could by the grace and 
power received by the gospel, ever be able to 
live free from sin in this life, but men are saved 
by the imputed righteousness of Christ.” 

They maintain the doctrine of sinless perfec- 
tion with irresistible proof. Read Dunlavy’s 
Manifesto, chapter 5, “True Christians not Sin- 
ners,” where we find the truth that Christ came 
to save sinners, and that Paul was an example 
of his power to do it, brought out in a manner 
which puts to shame all our orthodox apologists 
for sin. “If any man,” says this writer, “in 
quest of atrue church, finds a people whose 
leading characters, or those members who have 
professed long enough to have become of age, 
commit sin, he must violate the rule of Christ 
if he consider them a church of God; or if he 
find a people whose acknowledged faith it is 
that no man can live and not sin, or that people 
may commit sin and yet be Christians, in honor 
to Christ, we must reject them as belonging to 
his body; for he that saith I know him, and 
keepeth not his commandments is a liar, &c.” 

The Shakers believe that Christ himself was 
the first example of the new birth; that in his 
human nature he went through the process of 
regeneration, and so it could be said of him he 
was the “first-born among many brethren.” 





They believe that water baptism was the bap- 
tism of John, and not of Christ. They believe 
that the Lord’s supper, was not instituted as a 
periodical, ceremonious observance, but that the 
disciples made a Lord’s supper whenever they 
took a meal together. Finding truths like these 
and others before mentioned, among the Sha- 
kers, we cannot doubt that the early theologians 
of the sect stood in a bright light, as they claim. 
They were free from traditional limits, and stu- 
died the Scriptures with a new key. And yet 
their fatal prepossession respecting Ann Lee 
blinded them to the plainest doctrine on the face 
of the New Testament, that Christ’s second 
coming was to be at the end of the Jewish dis- 
pensation, or the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
this mistake really vitiates their whole faith. 

They have one more theory relating to their 
form of worship, which hints at deep truth not 
generally recognized. In their plea for dancing 
they take the ground that God has created all 
our faculties to be exercised in his service and 
worship ; not the heart and tongue only, but 
the whole body as well as soul. They talk as 
follows : 

“Since we are blessed with hands and feet, 
those active and useful members of the body on 
which we mostly depend, in our own service, 
shall we not acknowledge our obligations to God 
who gave them, by exercising them in our devo- 
tions to him? God indeed looks at the heart ; 
yet the heart must be but feebly engaged in the 
worship of God, when all the active powers of 
the body are idle. There is a too powerful con- 
nection between the body and mind, and too 
strong an influence of the mind upon the body, 
to admit of much activity of mind in the service 
of God, without the co-operating exercises of the 
body. But where the heart is sincerely and fer- 
vently engaged in the service of God, it has a 
tendency to produce an active influence on the 
body.” 

We like to see the body honored. It was 
made to be the temple of God and was created 
for his pleasure. It is the true helpmeet of the 
soul in every good work. 

It must be confessed, however, that the gen- 
eral effect of the Shaker doctrines is to dishonor 
the body. Its function of fellowship they in- 
vest with the utmost shame and loathing; and 
they condemn the body at last to inevitable cor- 
ruption. Although it was said of Christ, that his 
body should not see corruption, they refuse to 
make any exception. They think that the an- 


gels practiced a pious fraud and made way with. 


the body that was laid in the sepulchre, because 
the disciples, being natural men and not under- 
standing the true nature of the resurrection, 
would not be persuaded that Christ had risen 
from the dead in any manner if they saw his 
dead body lying in the sepulchre. The Shaker 
argument denying the resurrection of the body, 
is very lengthy and labored ; but Jesuitism like 
this injures our respect for their position. They 
take the ground that it is philosophically im- 
possible for matter to be spiritualized, and then 
force the Bible into agreement. We need not 
believe that bodies which have seen corruption 
and been dissolved and scattered to the four 
winds, will be identically restored; but we 
may believe that the body can be “changed” 
and not see corruption—that mortality can be 
swallowed up of life. We have no evidence that 
this is contrary to science. H. 


EIGHTEEN thousand elephants are yearly killed 
to supply Sheffield with ivory. 





THE LOST PURSE. 
A RECOLLECTION OF BOYHOOD. 

INCE I have learned that the knowledge of 
God is better for me than my daily food, 
and that wisdom is more precious than gold, I 
look back over my past life and jot down in my 
memory some of the most prominent marks of 
God’s care for me. I rejoice that | was taught 
trom my infancy to know God; I was told that 
God heard and saw all that I did, and would 
give me anything that | asked of him in faith. 
I believed this, and whenever a calamity came 
upon me, | would pray earnestly to him, and he 
uever failed me. Among many instances of 

this kind I[ will relate one. 

When I was but thirteen years of age, | went 
twenty-five miles away from home to work for 
an acquaintance of our family. My business 
was cutting teasels—a plant of the genus Dips- 
acus, used in connection with machines for 
raising a nap on woolen cloth. Mr. R , my 
employer, was a wealthy, merry old gent., who 
liked boys, and boys liked him; therefore, he 
had the most of his large teasel harvestings 
done by boys. He gave each boy as large wages 
as he thought he could earn, and would have no 
grumbling. My wages were thirty-seven and 
one-half cents per day. “Good!” said [ to my- 
self, “I could not ask for more ;” then I thought 
what a pile of money | should have if I worked 
a fortnight. Mr. R paid his boys their 
week’s wages every Saturday night, and had a 
funny word or joke for each one of them. Sun- 
days, and other days when 1 was not at work, 
I made my home at the house of a neighbor, 
Dr, G , who and his wife, were friends of 
my father, and made me welcome. Mrs. G . 
on these occasions, showed me a motherly kind- 
ness. 

Well, I helped Mr. R—— through with his 
teasel-cutting, which lasted about a fortnight, 
and he paid me off. 1 had not spent a cent during 
the whole time. I put my pile all together, and, 
reader, what do youthink Ihad? Why, I had 
five dollars! I hopped up and down with delight. 
You may laugh if you will, but in those days 
dollars were dollars; they were not half dollars, 
neither were they shin-plasters. I turned my 
precious pile over and over a few times, in order 
to get the most advantageous view of it, then 
crowded it deep into my inside coat-pocket, and 
strode off to acquaint my friend Mrs. G 
with my unparalleled success in business; she 
smiled at my enthusiasm and said but little. 
She, however, invited me to stay and have one 
holiday with her boys; and then I was to start 
on my journey home. Accordingly the next 
day I went rambling through the fields and 
woods, picking berries and playing games all 
that long summer day. 

When I went on my gambols in the morning, 
the weather was so warm that I could not wear 
my coat, and I left it hanging in the doorway of 
a stable, a little way off from the house. 1 fan- 
cy I hear some one ask if I left my money in it ; 
yes reader, I left my precious pile in the pocket 
of that coat ; and there was where I blundered ; 
1 should have given it to Mrs. G She was 




















just the person who would have kept it safely 
for me; but alas! we have many times repented 
that we did not do what might have been done. 

During my sports among the dandelions and 
daisies, I would now and then think of my 
money, and a shade of uneasiness would cross 
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my mind. So the first thing I did on getting 
home, was to hasten to the stable where I left 
it, to see if all was safe. My coat was still 
there, but on thrusting my hand into the pocket 
for the money, behold it was gone. 

I will not attempt to describe my feelings 
when the magnitude of my loss fairly dawned 
upon my bewildered senses; the backbone of 
all my joys was broken; I was in blank dismay. 

At length tears began to flow and I went about 
searching for my money. I looked here and 
there and everywhere; but the big tears filled 
my eyes so that I could not see, and I went as 
one groping in the dark. Each one of the fam- 
ily had what they intended as a consoling word 
for me, but none knew anything 6f my money. 

Mrs. G told me in her quiet way, to have 
patience; perhaps | should find it yet. But I 
had but little hopes of finding it in any of my 
searchings, for I was satisfied some one had tak- 
en it out of my pocket. 

In my distress I prayed to the Lord to help 
me. I went to bed that night praying that he 
would help me find my money; I laid awake a 
long time and cried and prayed earnestly. Fi- 
nally something told me that he would help me, 
and I had faith that he would. So when it was 
very late I fell asleep, and while I slept I dreamed 
that I went to the stable where I left my money, 
and a little beyond where my coat had hung I 
saw a board lacking in the stable floor, which 
left a large hole down to the ground under the 
floor. And I thought in my dream that | went 
and laid down on the floor beside the hole, and 
reached my arm under the flvor as far as I could 
on the side nearest to where my coat hung ; and 
the first thing that my hand fell upon was my 
purse containing the money. The burst of joy 
that followed awoke me, and lo, it was a dream. 

When I awoke, day-light was dawning; | 
jumped out of bed, put on my clothes and made 
my way toward the stable. Yes, there was a 
board wanting in the floor, just as I saw in my 
dream; so J laid down beside the hole, and 
reached my arm under the floor as I had done 
in my dream, and the first thing that my hand 
fell upon was my purse, money and all! 

I was about as much bewildered when [ found 
my money as when I lost it; but soon I came 
to my senses. My heart softened, and a feeling 
of awe came over me as one standing upon holy 
ground. I knew that the prayers of a child had 
gone directly to the throne of the great God; 
he had heard them, and sent an angel to guard 
my slumbers, and breathe glad tidings in my 
ear. Surely he noteth the sparrow. 

I never knew who took my money, but I sus- 
pected a man that was then stopping at the 

“place. I judged so from some of his talk about 
the matter; besides he had a bad name.— 
Whether he was softened by my distress, or 
was induced by some other reason to put the 
money where I found it, I do not know. 

J. P. He 





AMONG THE MAD FOLKS. 
WALK of a mile or more, through a long 
sunny street in the city of H., brought me to 
the Asylum for the Insane, or, as the residents of the 
place call it, rather absurdly it seems to me, the “ In- 
sane Retreat.” I was admitted into the entrance 
hall by a severe-looking man, who inquired my 
business. 
“T would like to go through the establishment,” 
said I, meekly. 
“ Have you a permit ?” 





“No sir, I was not aware one was necessary.” 

“ According to regulations, all visitors are re- 
quired to obtain a pass from one of the Board of 
Directors.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“ Down town.” 

Bother ! I thought, I can’t tramp clear back there ; 
Then, bethinking myself, dear CrrcuLakR, of the kind- 
ly welcome you have given a few humble effusions 
of mine, I plucked up courage and said, 

“But Iam an occasional contributor to a news- 
paper, and I wish to write a sketch of the institu- 
tion.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “ you will find the resi- 
dent physician in the next room. You can tell him 
what you want.” 


So I rehearsed my desires to the man indicated, 
who, without farther question, asked a young assist- 
ant M. D. to accompany me through the wards. 

As we entered a long passage-way and the Doctor 
locked the door behind us, I felt a slight touch of 
the horror of imprisonment, which would torture 
one, I imagine, worse than the rack. 


The general plan of the building is a series of 
large rooms, in each of which thirty or forty pa- 
tients are confined. Adjoining these are the bed- 
rooms, one for each. In the first room we entered 
a few were reading, playing checkers, or engaged in 
conversation ; but the greater number were pacing 
slowly to and fro, muttering to themselves, with rest- 
less yet pre-occupied looks. I could not stare these 
unfortunates squarely in the face ; I felt that they were 
asking, “‘ Why should we be exposed to the gaze of 
cold curiosity ?” 

The Doctor opened a bed-room door; within, a 
cot bed, a stationary bench and a water-closet. 
“ When a patient hasa raving fit,” he remarked, “ we 
put him in here, remove the bed, give him a thick 
blanket, and leave him to himself; his food is passed 
in to him through that small aperture near the door.” 

“What do they do usually when raving?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Commence by tearing their clothes into rags,” he 
answered. “It is impossible to keep any thing on 
them while the fit lasts; so all we can do is to keep 
the room well warmed day and night. If the at- 
tack is so long and violent that fatal consequences 
are liable to ensue, we give them some soporific med- 
icine, and fasten them down to the bed by means of 
cloth bands over their arms, removing them every 
two hours to allow change of position. These are 
the only occasions when force is resorted to in our 
course of tredtment.” 


Farther on the Doctor opened one of the bed- 
room port-holes. A handsome, laughing face in- 
stantly presented itself. The bare white neck and 
naked shoulders below told their own tale. 

“ How are you to-day, E—— ?” said the Doctor. 

“ Very well,” answered the other cheerily, “ only, 
Doctor, I'd like my clothes.” 

“Oh no!” said the Doctor, “ you don’t want them 
now, it isn’t the right time.” Turning to me he 
added, “‘ He would tear them te pieces as fast as you 
could hand them to him.” 


After listening to his wild nonsense for a few min- 
utes, we moved away. 

“ He looks as if he might have been an intelligent 
man,” I said. 

“ He was a well-educated, promising young physi- 
cian,” replied the Doctor, “ when this terrible disease 
came upon him.” 

In another room I was introduced to a poet, who 
had a manuscript book of brown paper in which he 
was busily scribbling verses. 

“ He wrote a poem for our New Year’s entertain- 
ment, which every one thought to be fine,” re- 
marked the Doctor. 

“ Yes,” said the poet candidly, “it was good. I 
am engaged upon another for the Fourth of July. I 
will read you a specimen,” and he gave us a few 
lines on spring and flowers which would have been 
no discredit to many a “ Poet’s Corner.” 

“Very excellent!” I exclaimed, taken entirely by 
surprise. 

“This gentleman writes some,” said the Doctor, 
indicating me. 





“ Yes,” said the poet, “I’ve often seen his name in 
the papers.” 

“T fear you are mistaken,” I answered, “though I 
did write a poem once,” I added, remembering an 
“ode” I perpetrated in old school-boy days. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ you are a popular poet.” 

“Scarcely,” replied I, repressing a laugh. 

“I know,” he replied, “your last one was rather 
inferior, nevertheless, you are the greatest poet in 
America!” 

“Very likely,” said I, “ only the fact is n’t out yet.” 

Another patient who caught my eye, was a young 
man whose high, square brow, reminded me of stu- 
dents I had seen at Yale. We descended into a 
lower room; a group of pedestrians, as in all the 
other rooms, were drearily tramping their endless 
round. 

“The incurable,” announced the Doctor. Incura- 
ble, I mused, what a leaden, hopeless word! Must we 
then, number among the Lost Arts, or rather Lost 
Triumphs, the power which many years ago, a few 
men gained, of “ casting out devils, and healing all 
manner of diseases ?” 

“That man,” said the Doctor, pointing to an old 
man sitting in a corner, “has been here forty-one years. 
He came here just one year after the asylum was 
opened. Not much but the animal left of him now.” 
So saying, he stepped forward, laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, and pleasantly addressed him. The 
lunatic slowly arose, growling; when fairly upon 
his feet, he poured forth a volley of half-articulated 
oaths, mingled with wolf-like howls, turned away, 
and squatted again in a corner. I thought I could 
discern a sign of the transformation which forty-one 
years of brute life had effected in him, by his coun- 
tenance, once evidently man-like, now certainly ape- 
like. 

The room for the convalescents of the wealthier 
classes is elegantly furnished, and provided with 
books, papers, etc., a charming retreat for weary, 
care-worn mortals, only, that sharp click of the key 
in the door. The last apartment we visited, was the 
concert-room. In it frequent musical entertain- 
ments are given to the patients, who seem to enjoy 
them intensely. Will not music become, eventually , 
an important item in the prescriptions for insanity ? 

“ Doctor,” said I, the horrors of “ Hard Cash” recur- 
ring to my mind, “ What is the liability of folks be- 
ing detained here, who are sent without cause, by 
designing friends ?” 

“Tf they happen to have any marked peculiarities 
as many people do,” he replied, “ there is some dan- 
ger of detention for a short time: but the keen eye 
of Dr. Butler, the superintendent, would soon dis- 
cover the truth.” 

“How many patients have you here at present?” 

“ About 340 I believe, the males slightly outnum- 
bering the females.” (The latter I did not see, as 
they occupy another set of rooms.) 

“ How often does a new one come?” 

“They average nearly one a day, and they are dis- 
charged cured, at about the same rate.” 

“What do you think are the chief causes of insan- 
ity ?” 

“That is somewhat difficult to answer, there seem 
to be about as many causes as patients.” 

“ What are some of them ?” 

“ Well, one of the men you saw in the parlor, was 
formerly a leading politician, called one of the smart- 
est men in the state, but his towering ambition at 
length overpowered his reason and consigned him 
for the remainder of his life to the mad-house. An- 
other of those parlor patients was a sea captain. 
For years, he made it a practice to smoke twenty- 
five cigars every night, as he walked the quarter- 
deck. Now he pays the penalty.” 

“ Then tobacco has its victims ?” 

“Oh yes, and nearly all the men have a great 
hankering for it. Do you remember that young 
man you spoke to in the room with the poet?” 

“Very well.” 

“He was preparing himself for college when he 
became crazy. Having a mother and sister to sup- 
port, he worked hard at his trade all day, and stud- 
ied hard every night till3 A. M. The result could 
have been foretold with mathematical certainty. I 
could go on all day enumerating such cases,” 
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“ Are there many victims of the secret vice ?” 

“Yes, one fifth of the patients owe their insanity 
to it. Ihave lived here several years,” continued 
the Dr., “and have been constantly engaged in study- 
ing the various causes of insanity, which I sum up 
in a single word, excess. It makes little difference in 
what it is; a long-continued, excessive strain on any 
of the faculties, tends directly towards insanity, and 
the distance between sane and insane, is much less 
than most people imagine.” 

“T noticed, Doctor, that nearly all seemed melan- 
choly and low-spirited.” 

“ Yes, as a general thing, except when in a raving 
fit, they are much depressed. They are entirely ab- 
sorbed in thinking about themselves, from which it 
is qur constant endeavor to divert them. Our musi- 
cal entertainments are chiefly for this purpose. A 
plan for having them work out doors during the 
summer months, is under discussion and will proba- 
bly be tried.” 

After thanking the Dr. for his attentions, we part- 
ed. As I regained the open air that sunny April 
afternoon, saw the blue sky overhead, and heard 
around me the sweet music of the birds, my heart 
went up in grateful praise to the great Creator for 
the precious gift of reason. C. 


MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY. 
VI. 

NHE rise of the Orchestra at Oneida was simul- 
taneous with that of the trap-business. During 
all the years when music was growing among us, 
the principal musicians, as well as others, were 
busy as beavers, making traps. In 1860 we made 
94,000 traps, and in 1863, where our story now is, the 
Community trap-works turned out 226,000 of these 

pioneer utensils. 

Up to a late period in the growth of the Orchestra 
also, most of the work of the Community had been 
done within itself, or by its own members, without 
hiring. But in 1861, under the exigency of building 
a new house, and the general expansion of business, 
a commencement was made of hiring men from 
abroad for farm work, and the system gradually 
spread to other departments, till in Oct. 1863 we had 
in our employment twenty-seven hired hands. 
These were in part men who had families and who 
lived in tenant-houses on the domain, and in part 
young men for whom boarding-houses were provid- 
ed in the vicinity. As this class of employés was 
continually increasing, the question arose what 
could be done to supply them with the means of 
agreeable and improving recreation during the win- 
ter. Wecould give them access, under proper re- 
strictions, to the books of the Community library, 
and could provide their boarding-houses with such 
periodicals as Harper’s Monthly, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Scientific American, &c. Butin addition to this 
it was also decided to give a free evening Concert 
weekly in the Community Hall. The latter propos- 
al was thus alluded to in the CrrcuLaR: 

“ Sept. 24, 1863. Music—A change in musical ar- 
rangements is proposed for the fall and winter. In 
the place of the noon orchestra practice four times a 
week, which has been the custom, our public music 
will resolve itself into an evening Concert every 
week. These musical occasions will be open to the 
employés of the Community and their families, and 
to such visitors as may be present. A committee con 
sisting of H. W. Burnham, G. E. Cragin, T. R. Noyes, 
A. L. Burt, and Mrs. H. C. Noyes will take charge 
of forming the programmes. Further notice will be 
given as to the day and hour of performance when 
the arrangements are perfected.” 

With the commencement of this musical season, 
the Orchestra had a change of conductors. F. W- 
Smith withdrew, and George E. Cragin was invited 
to take the leader’s baton and manage the entertain- 
ments. The first Concert under this arrangement 
took place on Friday evening, Oct. 2. The series 
lasted through the winter. The following notices of 
some of these Concerts which appeared in the cur- 
rent numbers of the CrrcuLaR of that winter will 
give the reader an idea of their character. 

“ Oct. 16.—The third Friday evening concert was an 
jmprovement on its predecessors, and was enjoyed by 








a pretty large audience.. It is pleasant to meet the 
employés of the Community and their families once 
a week under the socializing and refining influences 
of an airy, well lighted Hall, filled with music. 
The programme this week included the overture to 
‘Lodoiska’ by Kreutzer, and ‘Tancredi’ by Ros- 
sini, the ‘Bohemian Girl, a chorus, with orchestral 
accompaniment, a couple of comic songs, &c., &e. 
In ‘ Hail Columbia’ and one or two other pieces the 
cabinet organ was introduced in concert with the or- 
chestra with very good effect.” 

“ Oct. 23.—The fourth concert took place Friday 
evening according to programme. Among the pieces 
rendered by the orchestra were the overture to‘ Fra 
Diavolo, by Auber, and Gung'l’s ‘ Eisenbahn 
Dampf Galop.’ Mr. Burnham’s bass song, ‘The 
Tempest,’ and ‘The Sea,’ sung by A. L. Burt with 
orchestral accompaniments, were pleasing perfor- 
mances. The usual variety of lighter pieces elicited 
considerable mirth.” 

“ Oct. 30.—The selections this week comprised the 
overture to ‘Les Deux Nuits, by Boieldieu, ‘ Dreams 
on the Ocean’ Waltzes, ‘The Storm,’ Piano Solo» 
Quartettes, Choruses, &c. 

“ Nov. 13.—The Friday Evening Concert included 
in its programme Boieldieu’s overture to the ‘ Caliph 
of Bagdad, ‘Leinates Klange Waltzes’ by Labitsky, 
‘Fremont’s Battle Hymn’ by J. G. Clark, and a va- 
riety of other pieces. 

“ Dec. 17.—Four musical evenings have taken 
place since our last notice. The first, on Friday 
Nov. 20, opened with Mozart’s Overture to ‘Figaro’ 
by the orchestra. The music in this composition is 
grand and massive, full of energy and sweep like 
that of a storm raging through a northern pine for- 
est. It expresses the bold and free, but partly barba- 
ric temperament which descends to Northern Europe 
from the Vikings, and wild Germanic tribes of history. 
Individually we like better the softer flow of Italian 
and French music, but Mozart will always remain a 
name of power. The programme was diversified 
with the singing of a noble ‘Sanctus,’ composed by 
Hastings, ‘ Majesty,’ sung by a company of ‘old 
folks’ in costume, ‘ Emilie Polka’ performed on the 
Violin and Piano, ‘The Mocking Bird, &c., &c., 
and concluded with Verdi’s ‘Anvil Chorus.’ The 
peculiarity of this is that it represents the wild sing- 
ing of a gypsy camp, and ata certain part of the 
piece the chorus is accompanied by strokes on an 
anvil. This part was executed with a natural vigor 
by two of our iron-workers. The 9th concert, on 
Friday evening, Nov. 28, gave us Herold’s Overture 
to ‘Zampa’—its first presentation by the orchestra. 
The cabinet organ was introduced with good effect in 
this piece, as an accompaniment in the fine Clarionet 
solo which is known under the title of ‘ Alice, Maid 
of Florence.’ The other parts of the programme 
were varied and pleasing.” 

“ Dec.18.—The concert on Friday evening was 
fully attended. During the hour previous to the 
opening of the Hall to the public at 7 o’clock, the 
Community hold their usual evening meeting, and 
the conversation often is uron the spiritual signifi- 
cance of music, and its connection with the higher 
influences. This contributes, we think, very much 
to diffuse a genial and inspired atmosphere in the 
subsequent entertainment, so that if the music itself 
is not of the highest order, everybody seems pre- 
pared to be pleased. Without referring further to 
the programme we will mention one piece as a very 
pleasing novelty this week, viz., De Beriot’s ‘7th. 
Air in E with variations,’ executed as a violin svulo 
with orchestral accompaniment, by Mr. F. Wayland 
Smith. Some of the beauties of the violin were 
finely brought out in this piece, written as it was by 
a master of the instrument.” 

The concerts were often varied by the introduc- 
tion of Recitations, Tableaux, Dramatic Scenes, and 
whatever would excite pathos, enlist curiosity, or 
provoke mirth. The labor of devising materials 
for the entertainments, rested upon a few. The 
mass of the performers had only the work to do of 
learning the parts assigned them, and attending oc- 
casional rehearsals, so that the general industry was 
not much interfered with. Yet such were the facil- 
ities given by our family organization, that we fre- 
quently attained results surprising to ourselves, with 





comparatively little outlay. If a comic singer was 
wanted, we had two or three ; if a scene was needed 
for a play or a tableau, Mr. DeLatre was ready with 
artist’s brush and skill, to paint one. If stage ma- 
chinery or carpentry was necessary for any desired 
effect, we knew to whom to go; and for costuming, 
several ladies of good taste were the ready advisers. 
And when things came to a pinch, or when a heavy 
chorus either of work or song was called for, the 
whole Community could be depended upon for in- 
stant co-operation. Thus these exercises, taken up 
by a family far in the country, without any previous 
or professional acquaintance with the art of stage 
performance, became a study and school of improve- 
ment for all the members. The following is a notice 
of the concert of Dec. 25th : 

“ Concert.—The 13th weekly concert took place on 
Friday evening Dec. 25 (Christmas), and was atten- 
ded by an audience filling our large Hall. The pro- 
gramme was varied, comprising the Overtures to 
“Les Deux Nuits” and “Il Turco e Italia” by the 
orchestra, Songs, Dramatic Scenes and Tableaux. 
The audience, of whom perhaps three quarters were 
from abroad, were apparently pleased, and it is not 
the least part of the pleasure of these home enter- 
tainments to us, to see the principle of Communism 
extending itself, at least in matters of art, outside of 
our own circle, making the enjoyment of these occa- 
sions a matter of free, unbought fellowship with all 
who may come. We are more than ever convinced 
that art finds its true congenial atmosphere in the 
free spirit of Communism, and that its golden age 
will come only when it shall be emancipated from 
the sordid spirit of the door-keeper, and work from 
irrepressible inspiration and not for pay.” 

A month later the concerts were referred to in the 
CrrcuaR as follows: 

“Music.—The Friday Evening Concerts will be con- 
tinued through the winter. Several of the late ones 
have been largely attended by the neighboring pop- 
ulation, filling, with our own family, the Community 
Hall to overflowing. We are pleased to freely share 
our pleasure and edification in music and song, with 
all who love and appreciate their mysteries and sub- 
tile and refining ministrations. Music with the 
Community is becoming an important branch of ed- 
ucation.” 

After a course of constantly increasing success, the 
concerts ended with the 23d ofthe series on the 4th 
of March, 1864. Without any advertising, their re- 
port spread considerably, so that parties came from 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles to attend them, 
The hearty expressions of gratification by the audi- 
ence showed that they hit the popular feeling, and 
the applause rendered was sufficiently encouraging 
to the performers. “The tableaux were so beauti- 
ful!” “A single one would have paid me for com- 
ing.” “O but was not the music delicious!” Such 
were the exclamations of the ladies and misses while 
waiting in the reception room or in the passages, 
after the concerts, for husbands or beaux to bring up 
the sleighs for their ride home. The Concerts 
owed their success in part to the energy, tact and 
genial simplicity of the young conductor, Geo. E. 
Cragin. 

While the Community were thus contributing, ac- 
cording to their ability, music and amusement to the 
public, they were themselves passing through a dead- 
ly conflict with that monster of disease the diptheria, 
which had broken into our ranks and carried off 
some of our members. Steady faith and discipline 
sustained the Community against this enemy, and 
music helped to cast out the disease, as the harping 
of the son of Jesse caused the evil spirit to depart 
from Saul. 





“Every Saturpay.”’—This Weekly contains its 
usual amount of variety in the form of selections 
from current literature. The editor has the range 
of all the English and Continental Reviews, Mag. 
azines, and first-class Weeklies, which press in- 
to their service the ablest, wisest, and wittiest 
writers of Europe. From this almost immense 
storehouse, he selects that which he judges best 
adapted to suit the taste and intelligence of the 
American people. 

The selections in the numbers already issued have 
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embraced a wide variety of topics in the form of 
stories, adventures, poems, historical sketches, scien- 
tific articles, biography, criticism, &c. In fact, it con- 
tains, probably, the cream of foreign current litera- 
ture of the lighter sort, and is offered at a price that 
brings it within the reach of all. It is published 
by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


Onewa.—May 5.—Mr. Thayer reports the new 
strawberry plantation as all set. It occupies a little 
over three acres. The leading varieties, as usual, 
are Wilsons and Triomphes. In addition to these, 
beds of French’s Seedling, Oscar, Agriculturist, Rus- 
sell, and Oneida Seedling have been set. Nearly 
five acres of raspberry plants have been set this 
Spring. They comprise the following varieties: 
Brinckle’s Orange, Fastolf, Hudson River, Antwerp, 
Hornet, Philadelphia, and Doolittle’s Black-cap. 
The fruit growers have secured the services of a 
young Englishman who has had considerable ex- 
perience in an English fruit garden at St. Albans. 
To-day an order for preserved fruits and vegetables 
was received from the West, amounting to about a 
thousand dollars, and another for preserved fruits and 
jellies amounting to fifteen hundred dollars. The or- 
ders are to be filled in the fall... . .An order has lately 
come for 500 beaver traps and 50 bear traps....The 
annual campaign against the apple-tree worm has 
begun. Mr. P has been trying the effect of 
kerosene oil on some of the nests. It is an extin- 
guisher of the worms. A few drops spurted into the 
center of a nest makes a speedy end of the occupants. 
It cannot be recommended however as a very practi- 
cal remedy. It is too much like putting salt ona 
bird’s tail. Get near enough to apply the oil anc you 
can extinguish the worms without it. 


Tuesday, 8th. Last night, the fruit growers being 
a little apprehensive of another frost, F. M. and 
O. W. spent a great part of the night in warding off 
the enemy by burning brush-heaps in the neighbor- 
hood of the plum orchard. We must think of this 
in summer when we eat the fruit. 

....Several of the hermit-thrushes have been 
heard in the woods about here this spring. The 
purple finches also are quite numerous, and are 
very musical. The Report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture states that this bird is on the increase in 
some of the Northern States. 

...-Arrived May 7, Mr. E with his two 
children, Emily and George. When Temple (a juv- 
enile gallant in his fourth year), met Emily, who, he 
thought, required a little encouragement, he raised 
his forefinger in quite a dignified manner, and said 
“Tf you stay here, you will get inquainted with us. 


...-One of the Oneida Indians (Christjohn, by 
name), now residing near Rome, desires the Com- 
munity to receive and educate his ‘very smart boy.’ 
Said boy is nine years of age, and ‘ reads in the Fifth 
Reader—very smart boy indeed.’ On the other 
hand a lady in Brooklyn wishes us to take her son 
to educate, whom she describes as an inoffensive, do- 
cile young man, but a lover of theaters, and of young 
women, and a spendthrift of time. 


WALLINGFoRD.— May 7.—At 24 o’clock this after- 
noon a report like heavy, distant thunder was heard 
by the out-door groups of our family, and while we 
were speculating whether it might not have been 
caused by a gun-powder explosion, a column of 
smoke was seemto rise above our northern horizon 
and spread out, forming an umbrella-shaped cloud 
which lasted for a considerable time. Our suspicion 
that it was a powder-mill explosion was confirmed 
by the next day’s 7ridune, which contained the fol- 
lowing : 

The screw-press mill of the Hazzard Powder Com- 
pany, at Enfield, exploded at 2} o'clock this after- 
noon, killing four workmen, in the building. 

The remarkable thing about this affair was the 
distance at which the report was heard and the 
smoke visible, Enfield being distant from our place 
as we computed on the map, full 39 miles. The 
amount of powder burned in the explosion is said to 
have been several tons. 








....Mention was made in the CrrcuLAR lagt week 
of a request we had received for a description of 





this Commune to be inserted in a Tourist’s Guide. 
We may say our place is already well known to one 
class of tourists ; to that class who take a leisurely 
view of the country on foot, and usually knock at 
the back door. We have a flattering notice in their 
“‘ Guide,” we are sure, in which our barn is recom- 
mended for clean hay sheets and our kitchen for 
good “cold victuals.” Travelers of this class between 
New Haven and Hartford, and we have no doubt 
between New York and Boston (we are on the rail- 
road route between these cities), time their journey 
to bring up here at sundown and get their supper 
and haymow, and breakfast perhaps. The Country 
Gentleman, ina piece about “ Codgers,” says that 
they organize in the cities, and have “ sets of private 
marks which are affixed to gateways and doors to 
indicate what may be expected within; and the 
householder who kicks one of the fraternity out- 
doors has a mark set against him that acquits him of 
all further intrusion from that particular brother- 
hood.” It must be we have never earned that cred- 
it-mark. We sometimes debate the question wheth- 
er it is a good plan to feed beggars; but while we 
are debating, human charity sets the bowl of bread 
and milk upon the well-cover at the door, and the 
beggar goes to eating. Though we cannot say we 
expect to entertain angels in the disguise of begging 
tramps, yet we do not want to harden our hearts by 
assuming that they are all unmitigated scoundrels, 
and so we “ give to them that ask.” 

...-Our cherry blossoms, all waiting and wanting 
to open, had kept themselves curled up quivering 
and shivering before the cold north winds for a fort- 
night. Last Wednesday they had one glad day of 
opening to the sun, and Thursday the petals were 
flying in the air like snow-flakes. The apple blos- 
soms are just in that stage of rosy adolescence when 
they are the prettiest. The sweet tea violet has 
gone. Alas! must we wait a whole year before we 
delight ourselves in these little spiritualities again ! 
Where is the florist that will make the tea violet an 
ever-blooming flower? Some one remarks that the 
tea odor must be a pleasant fragrance to the Lord, 
he has repeated it in so many different plants. Mr. 
Seymour reports four and one half acres of strawber- 
ries set out for another season. 


0. C. N. Y. Brancu. May 6th.—In walking down 
Broadway yesterday morning, I encountered what 
at first appeared to be a small company of military 
youths, dressed in zouave uniform; but a second 
look dissipated this conclusion. There were about a 
dozen of them, each equipped with a large pouch or 
knapsack, from which he freely distributed hand- 
bills, right and left. They were headed by a person 
bearing aloft a huge poster: “ Metcalff’s Diarrhea 
Cordial. Metcalff’s Rheumatic Remedy.” Both side- 
walks were occupied by this column of young adver- 
tisers, and by dint of a bold perseverance, to which 
the glitter of their equipage and the novelty of their 
business seemed to stimulate them, scarcely a per- 
son was allowed to pass them without taking one of 
the circulars. As the “ Diarrhoea Cordial” 1s adver- 
tised to be a “sure remedy for the cholera,” I sup- 
pose the multitude are just now the more eager to 
grasp at such things; and the vender shrewdly 
makes the most of his opportunity. Such is one 
phase of life in the city. 


A MACHINE FOR CUTTING GREEN CORN 
FROM THE COB. 


A machine for this purpose has been invented by 
J. Burt and L. F. Dunn, of Oneida Community, 
which will be found to be well adapted to the use 
of large boarding-houses where corn in considerable 
quantity has to be prepared for the table. The par- 
ticular design, however, in getting it up, has been to 
facilitate the business of preserving corn in cans. 
For this purpose it was thoroughly tested last sum- 
mer at the Oncida Community and found to perform 
the work of six persons with knives. The Oneida 
Community are now prepared to manufacture these 
machines to order on short notice. They will be 
furnished to boarding-houses for a small advance on 
the cost of manufacturing. To other parties, the 
price will be proportioned to the amount of busi- 
ness to be done. A patent has been applied for. 








SEED CORN. 
VIL. 
| Fw us not stop to argue in support of all our 
beliefs: let us dogmatize once in a while. Is our 
power of belief so feeble that we can believe nothing 
except what we see at the end of an argument? Is 
our unbelief too dense to accept anything until it is 
thrust upon us by logic attacking in full force? 

The man who goes toa well to get his water, 
must needs have a bucket and rope, but he who 
goes afield has only to lie flat on the turf and put 
his lips to the brook. Shall we therefore always 
carry our bucket and rope with us and feel compelled 
to show them when we offer drink to thirsty folks? 

You may have seen people who entertain hostile 
betiefs, sit at the same table; you may have observed 
opinions, butter-plates, arguments, tea-cups and re- 
joinders, circulating around the board in a manner 
somewhat entertaining ; and you may have thought 
that these people were getting ready to fuse their 
creeds into something beautiful. We ourselves have 
looked on at such times, but do not remember of 
having picked up any beads, opaline, irridescent or 
pearly, that had been made by the fusion of beliefs. 

The chief value of discussion seems to be in the 
strength it imparts to him who argues. Indeed, 
your hot disputant lives in the sweet delusion that he 
is going on from victory to victory. He ought rather 
te stop and laugh at himself, and then say to his 
opponent: “I desire to strengthen myself in my 
own belief; I also wish to confirm my partisans—yet 
dogmatism would do just as well for them; and 
it may be that you would like to toughen your 
own muscle; therefore, let us take up the cudgels 
and bruise each other until we find out that we really 
do not belong to the same party.” 


What can be more dreary than the life of your 
lawyer who must forego dogmatism and creep along 
carefully from one proposition to another like a 
climber in the nutting-season looking out for rotten 
limbs. Yet the lawyer is not trying to convict the 
opposing party; he is only talking to one man on a 
bench and to twelve others in a box, who are sup- 
posed to be somewhat empty-headed and impartial 
in respect to the case in hand. 

To go on still farther: Logic seems quite useless 
when we consider that a man’s opinions are, in a 
certain sense, a part of-his very grain and fiber— 
that they are constitutional with him like red hair, 
black eyes, ora taste for sour apples. To beat a 
man’s opinions out of him may be nearly equivalent 
to killing him; he may seem to live, but in reality 
you find that a new man has moved in and taken 
possession of your neighbor’s mental furniture. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that we all have yet 
dug down to our ingrained beliefs. When your man 
gets down to that, he becomes the core of his party, 
he puts grit into his preaching, and he clears a little 
space around him by his criticisms. 

It is not good to be very self-complacent about 
the opinions which are rooted in our very flesh. In 
such a case we may find that we are only wearing a 
cap and bells, and making unlimited jest of our- 
selves. 

The animals, says a modern writer, were once in 
raptures over the song of the nightingale. The ass, 
however, wished to qualify his approval; after be- 
ing interrupted, he went on to say, 

“That there is something lacking in her whistle ; 

Something magnetic, k 
To waken chords and feelings sympathetic, 

And kindle in the breast a spark 

Like—like, for instance, a good, juicy thistle.” 

He was again interrupted, but being encourageé by 
the fox, he continued : 

“* Why! said the critic, with a look potential, 

And pricking up his ears, delighted much 
At Reynard’s tone and manner deferential— 
‘Why, sir, there’s nothing can so deeply touch 

My feelings, and so carry me away 

As a fine, mellow, ear-inspiring bray 

Turning here from the constitutional nature of 
our beliefs, and then giving attention to their mul- 
titude, we venture to affirm that a close examin- 
ation will show that there are only two beliefs in 
this world. The one is what God believes; and the 
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other is what Satan believes. This view will do 
much toward simplifying our discussions. If you 
feel like attacking your neighbor’s vital beliefs, just 
stop 2 moment and ask yourself whether you hold the 
one or the other of these twa@vcreeds. By so paus- 
ing, a man may hope to do something that will refn- 
force his power, and decide him to thrust and parry 
until he or you go down in the fight. 


Let your fierce disputants—they who are worried 
by the anarchy of creeds, and they who are anxious 
to argue and convince—let them, we say, stop long 
enough to consider what are the conditions necessary 
for a unity of belief. In order to bring a man into 
unity with your beliefs, it is important that you be 
able to project some portion of your spiritual sub- 
stance into the center of his being. That done, he 
can thenceforward, see with your eye and think with 
your thought. Here is a unity thorough enough for 
any one. Should any egotist despair of being able 
to reduce all minds to a unity of that sort, then let 
him conclude—if still desirous of the greatest una- 
nimity—that it is his business to sacrifice himself to 
some being who is able to plant himself in the hearts 
of all men, and make them say, “ Behold I live and 
think, yet not I, but Christ who liveth and thinketh 
in me.” =. 


MOUNT TOM. 


A correspondent of the Litchfield Sentinel, gives*‘in 
that journal his impressions of Community life as it 
appeared to him on a short visit to Wallingford. 
We copy as follows: 


“Upon the beautiful slope of “ Mount Tom,” in 
the town of Wallingford, New Haven county, is a 
band of people who call themselves “ Bible Commu- 
nists,” but are generally known, appropriately, as 
“ Oneida Perfectionists.” I confess I once shared a 
little in the contempt which the outside world vainly 
attempts to fix upon these people; so, perhaps, my 
pleasant surprise found keener glow therefore when I 
lately visited them to study the material workings of 
their system, little dreaming that I should be so 
greatly charmed as I found — with the spirit- 
ual results, too, of the same. I have seen something 
of “reformers” in more parts of the world than one 
—have studied the claims of various sects, religious, 
political and social, from Plato’s day to this—and 
have allowed myself to hope much from some of 
these, for the human race. But I have never before 
met a people who exemplify in their lives their high- 
est proclaimed ideal and doctrines, and who evidently 
are all they pretend to be in goodness. You have 
heard of them somewhat through the unfavorable 
press, I presume. But you will admit that the “Fourth 
Estate” is not always pure and unspotted itself, and 
that all truth and charity is not monopolized by the 
press, especially by that portion of its representatives, 
whose principal business it is to administer to the 
morbid appetites of the people for unwholesome 
“news.” So you will not be astonished to learn 
that these people have suffered great misrepresen- 
tation. 

“At Wallingford, they are but fift 
about equally divided as to sex. They have all 
things “in common.” Property abstractly is abol- 
ished among them. They possess “ wealth” in com- 
mon—hold “ all things in common” according to the 
teachings of Christ, as they construe the Scriptures 
—( and who shall gainsay them? Lethim try). But 
I’ve no time to explain their doctrines in extenso.— 
Suffice it that in their spiritual relations mes ignore 
the selfishness of common civilizees—profess and 
practice, I believe, the largest and purest love—ban- 
ishing all jealousies, envies and covetousness, and so 
forth; and they have in their experience found a 
peace and happiness in their practical, every day life 
which binds them together as with a cord “ silken” 
and yet so strong that all the allurements, pomps, 
splendors and luxuries of the outside world could not 
for a moment break it. To me, this fact is evidence 
enough of the great worth of their spiritual doctrines. 
Can the world show a stronger any where? 

“As to the material results; they are steadily in- 
creasing in wealth ond surrounding themselves with 
comforts and luxuries. I found the men not only 
intelligent but refined—so the women of their num- 
ber—and I noted in all a glow of health and both a 
mental and bodily sanity I have never discovered 
among a like number of people wherever congregat- 
ed. The whole aspect of place and people was 
charming. They publish a neat little quarto weekly, 
called the ‘CrrcuLar’ the advocate of their 
opinions, the printing of which is mainly performed 
by the young ladies of the order (and is for a won- 
der, done in an office which is as neat and clean as a 
‘new garnished parlor.’) The ladies of the Com- 
munity, all, old and young, large and small, dress in 
the Bloomer costumes—and with which as they wear 
it, I was so pleased, that the long mops which our 
ladies generally wear have looked filthy and unsym- 


in number, 





metrical, to me, ever since my visit to Wallingford. 
I found nothing to find fault with in the appearance 
of any one of these people—and among them are 
some with classic features—and who, aside from the 


rich plow of healthfulness visible in all, may be 
calle 


beautiful. They make no use of tobacco in 
any form, nor of alcoholic drinks, and pay much at- 
tention to diet, without being extremists therein of 
any school—enjoying all sensible luxuries, avoiding 
the dangerous ones. They are of course a religious 
people, as ‘ Buble Communists,’ firm believers in the 
divinity of Christ, etc., but, (a great luxury to one 
who is tired with the eternal prattle of pious h 
crites), these people act more than they tlk. This 
fact is enough to constitute them the ‘ greatest curi- 
osities in the world’—don’t you think so? Well, it 
is because they are such, that I have brought them 
to your notice. But I’ve made my letter ‘ awfu'] 
lengthy, without saying much after all; so I will 
close at once. ScripPror.” 


THE CHOICE. 
I met three youths one vernal day 
Just entering life’s untested way. 
I stopped the hasty foremost: “ Say, 


“ What is thy goal?” “I live for Fame,” 
He answered, “ Men must hear my name ; 
It must be carved in golden flame 


“ Among the brightest stars that light 
The earth from Learning’s glittering hight.” 
He passed and vanished from my sight. 


I asked the next, “ What dost thou seek ?” 
“The love of Woman; on my cheek 
Her kisses to my heart shall speak : 


“ Her fond embrace my joy shall be; 
Beside her warmth and sympathy 
A world of fame were vanity.” 


“ And thou,” unto the third I said, 
“What purpose guides thy earnest tread ?” 
“T follow Christ, wherever led. 


“ Mine be no selfish toil or play ; 
When Jesus orders, I obey.” 
He spoke, and quickly turned away. 


Twice twenty times the summer wrought, 
Twice twenty harvests home were brought; 
Again the three young men I sought. 


I found the first, but young no more ; 
His haggard looks sad witness bore, 
Contentment was not at his door. 


Among his famous books he bent, 
And murmured, “ All my life is spent, 
Building my funeral monument.” 


The second wept: “ My wife is dead, 
Oh, long ago she left my bed ; 
My joys are gone, my hope is fled.” 


The third one stood amidst a band 
Of men and women many a land 
Had sent with treasures to his hand, 


Of fortune, honor, love. His eye 
Was bright as youth, and smilingly 
He wore the meeds of victory. 


For all he left of friends or gold, 
In Heaven a crown he doth behold, 
And here on earth a hundred-fold. 


ENDORSEMENTS. 
Brentwood, L. I., April 28th, 1866. 

J. H. Noyes, DEAR Srr :—I have just finished read- 
ing in the CrrcuLar the “hometalk” by you, 
entitled, “Largest View of Communism,” which 
involuntarily exacts from me this response. My 
acceptance of the entire contents of that report, is 
characterized by such an emphatic cordiality as an 
intercourse of thirty years with the world, or even 
with individuals, has but too seldom been able to 
elicit. I quote from the fifth paragraph: “The O. 
C. considered as an attempt to escape from evil by 
isolation merely, will prove a failure ; but considered 
as an intrenched camp from which to commence 
the organization of an army for the conquest of the 
world, it will be a grand success.” I belong to that 
army both inherently and from habit, but hitherto I 
have always fought in isolation and on my “own 
hook.” I have seen hard service during the last 
twenty-five years; ‘for whom the Lord loveth he 





chasteneth.” Will you please to place my name on 
the roll of that army, for camp service and disci- 
pline, whose numbers and organization will enable 
them to “push the conquest over evil” and death 
“to the borders of hell,” not only, but will take it 
by assault also, and bring forth those “ spirits in pris- 
on” who are heirs of the resurrection. I belong al- 
so to that political combination which is in favor of 
life, and against pestilence and famine, and against 
war also, after sin and death shall have been con- 
quered; but there is no use in expecting peace until 
then. M. H. H. 


Detroit, Mich., May 9, 1866. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrcuLAR:—I wish to express 
my satisfaction with your leading article, of date 
April 23d, entitled “ Largest View of Communism.” 
The mission of Christ was aggressive. His pur- 
pose was to “ destroy the works of the devil.” His 
church must necessarily have the same mission 
and purpose. 

‘I think I have observed in all classes of socialists a 
tendency to circumscribe and limit their purposes to 
the grouping of themselves in some happy spot, is- 
olated from the world, there to live among them- 
selves the better and diviner life to which they as- 
pire. Ihave thought, or feared 1ather, that the O. 
C. was not an exception to this rule; but the article 
referred to encourages me to hope it is. The disci- 
ple of the ‘truth as it is in Jesus,” ought not to iso- 
late himself from the world around him, or to limit 
himself to a life of quiet and harmony. He can- 
not, if he would. Neither can he act on the defen- 
sive, merely, nor be anon-combatant. The antago. 
nism between himself and the world, between God 
and mammon, love and selfishness, will not permit 
it. If he be not aggressive, the world will be, and 
he must of necessity take the offensive, or at last sur- 
render. Iam glad then to know that the O. C. is, 
as is indicated, to be a nursery and school to train 
soldiers for this warfare, to form an army to attack 
even the strongholds of the enemy. J. W. T. 


A SCIENTIFIC MIRACLE. 


From a report of a lecture by Prof. Doremus, in 
the Scientific American, we cut the following: 

Among the various matters introduced for illus- 
tration in the course of the lecture, was a descrip- 
tion of the constitution of gun-cotton. It was stated, 
that by treating cotton, linen, or any other vegetable 
fiber composed principally of cellulose, with nitric 
acid, the acid lost one equivalent of oxygen, be- 
coming N04, and this was substituted for a portion 
of the ate of the cellulose. This change in- 
troduced a large-quantity of oxygen into the com- 
pound, thus making it more inflammable. This 
change is as readily wrought in linen as in cotton, 
so we may have gun-linen, as well as gun-cotton. 
The lecturer said that he treated a linen handker- 
chief with nitric acid, making it into gun-linen, and 
threw it into the wash with his other clothes. His 
servant girl washed and dried it, of course without 
japon any difference in its character. She then 
aid it upon the table to iron it, but at the first touch 
of the hot iron, the handkerchief vanished with a 
light flash, leaving no trace behind. 


A RACY DESCRIPTION. 


From a treatise on Races, by Griswold (the Fat 
Contributor), we quote a paragraph or two: 


“T flatter 5 that I know something about the 
horse race. had a passion for horse-racing wher 
a lad, and used to run horses with a neighbor’s boy 
in Tomkin’s lane. How vividly do I recall my last 
race. I rode the governor’s grass-fed mare, a sorrel 
roan, if I remember correctly, with two white feet in 
the forehead. She was a little foundered in one eye, 
but, with the exception of something like a water- 
melon on each knee, her intellect was unimpaired. 
She was sired by a Canal Horse, and d—d by every 
one who drove her. Neighbor’s boy rode a cream- 
colored chestnut, with a spring-halt to harness. On 
the home-stretch I was a neck and half a shoulder- 
blade behind, gently encouraging the old mare to do 
her best by the application of a corn-cutter to her 
aged ribs. The limp which she had in her eye pre- 
vented her from taking a clear view of a heap of 
cobble stones in the lane, and when she struck them 
there was a stumble, a clatter of stones, horse-shoes 
and old bones, and the old mare was wrecked and 
no insurance. 


“T was picked up bleeding and insensible, and I 


made the remainder of the home-stretch ona 
The race 
The judges allowed, al- 


stretcher, coming in under one blanket. 
was decided in my favor. 
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though I was a neck behind when the old mare 
stumbled, yet, as I escaped without my neck being 


” 


broken, I came out a neck ahead. 


THE TWO MINISTERS. 
CORRESPONDENT thus describes an inci- 
dent of travel: 

“On a recent journey, my attention was arrrested 
by a conversation in the car, between two gentlemen 
occupying a seat immediately behind me. I 
listened. Two old ministers, one a Baptist, the other 
a Methodist, were canvassisg (inter alia) the weather, 
the revivals, and the bad pay of ministers. One, who 
wore a wig and dyed his whiskers, was criticised by 
his friend for so doing; but they harmonized again 
on the ground that although the Scripture declared 
grey hairs to be honorable if found in the way of 
righteousness, the churches held a different opinion, 
and would have none but young ministers; the old 
ones must therefore disguise their age or ge unhired. 
From this, their conversation turned to spiritual 
matters, when the Methodist, in alluding to his past 
experience, gave some idea of the depth thereof, by 
saying that last summer he descended two hundred 
thousand feet below the bottomless pit and the miry 
clay, losing all sight and hopes for either this world 
or the next—a pretty deep experience I thought. 
Then referring to a late sickness he had experiened, he 
said he had been advised to be cured by ‘ faith, 
faith, faith;) which reminded him of the case of 
the Romish priest who was called to bless a cer- 
tain piece of land at seed time. Happening up- 
on a field more barren than the others, he refused 
to pray for it on the ground that it was use- 
less to pray for such poor land as that, since it 
wanted munure, not prayers. We were now travel- 
ing over the marshes near New Haven, and the sub- 
ject of agriculture having been thus happily intro- 
duced, the two reverends seemed most delectably 
entertained with the contemplation of ‘ what splen- 
did land there would be all around there when 
that good time should come in which there would 
be no more sea.’ ” A. E. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Our readers will remember the account of William 
Blake, the eccentric, vision-inspired poet and artist, 
which was given in these columns a year ago. Here 
are a couple of anecdotes of him reported in Temple 
Bar: 

Of his visions, this is Blake’s statement: “I 
assert, for myself, that 1 do not behold the out- 
ward creation, and that to me it is hindrance 
and not action. ‘ What!’ it will be questioned, 
‘ when the sun rises, do you not see a round 
disc of fire somewhat like a guinea?” Oh no! 
no! I see an innumerable company of the 
heavenly host crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God Almighty! I question not my cor- 
poreal eye any more than I would question a 
window concerning a sight. I look through it 
and not with it.” In this theory he was always 
consistent. When a young artist who found his 
inventive powers suddenly benumbed told his 
distress to Blake, the latter turned to his wife 
and said: “ Itis just so with us, is it not, for 
weeks together, when the visions forsake us? 
What do we do then, Kate?” “We kneel 
down and pray, Mr. Blake.” No wonder he 
appeared to those who became acquainted with 
him, as a new kind of man. 

ADAM AND EVE IN CHARACTER. 

Blake married, in 1784, Miss Catherine Sophia 
Boucher, who made him an admirable wife. 
Unable to sign her narne at the time of her 
marriage, she not only learned to read and 
write, but also to work off her husband’s en- 
gravings, and even to design occasionally in his 
spirit and style. She cheerfully bore all the 
trials which fortune had in reserve for them. 
She firmly believed in all his visions. She hu- 
mored all his caprices. The following incident 
occurred about nine years after their marriage : 
—“ At the end of the little garden in Hercules 
Buildings there was a summer-house. Mr. 
Butts (a very generous friend and patron of 
Blake’s) calling one day, found Mr. and Mrs. 





Blake sitting in this summer house, freed from 
those troublesome disguises which have pre- 
vailed since the Fall. ‘Come in!’ cried Blake; 
it’s only Adam and Eve, you know! Husband 
and wife had been reciting passages from ‘ Par- 
adise Lost’ in character.” This shows, at least, 
Mrs. Blake’s docility. 





Humor 1x Mepicine.—“ Moreover, let me 
tell my young doctor friends,” says Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh, author of “Rab and his 
Friends,” that a cheerful face, and step, and 
neck-cloth, and button-hole, and an occasional 
hearty and kindly joke, a power of executing 
and setting agoing a good laugh, are stock in our 
trade not to be despised. The merry heart does 
good like a medicine. Your pompous man and 
your selfish man, don’t laugh much, or care for 
laughter ; it discomposes the fixed grandeur of 
the one, and has little room in the heart of the 
other, who is literally self-contained. 

I may give an instance when a joke was better 
than medicine itself. A comely young wife, the 
cynosure of her circle, was in bed, apparently 
dying from swelling and inflammation of the 
throat, an inaccessible abscess stopping the way ; 
she could swallow nothing ; everything had been 
tried. Her friends were standing round her bed 
in misery and helplessness, ‘“ Z7ry her wi a 
compliment /” said her husband, in a not uncom- 
ic despair. She had genuine humor, as well as 
he; and as physiologists know, there is a sort 
of mental tickling which is beyond and above 
control, being under the reflex system, and in- 
stinctive as well as sighing. She laughed with 
her whole body and soul, and burst the abscess 
and was well.” 

“Sydenham,” he adds, “ when asked by Sir 
Richard Blackmore what he would advise him, 
for medical reading, replied, Read Don Quixote, 
sir.” —Southern Cultivator. 








Se.r-Actine Ciocxs.—A novel application of 
electro-magnetism as a motive power for clock- 
work has just been perfected by a working jew- 
eler at Leamington, England, which promises to 
introduce a new era in the science of clock-mak- 
ing and to bring modern time-pieces to a state of 
absolute perfection. By the new arrangements, 
the pendulum, the bob or ball of which consists 
of an electro-magnetic coil, is made to oscillate 
by means of a feeble current of electricity, beat- 
ing true seconds, with a train of three wheels 
only. One of the advantages of this system is 
that e number of clocks in different parts, or 
even in different houses, can be connected to- 
gether by a single wire, and the whole number 
will indicate the same time toasecond. The 
clocks are of the simplest construction, and nev- 
er need winding up. No acid battery is used. 

—Springfield Republican. 








INFLUENCE OF PLENTY.—‘“ The class of persons 
who are commonly sneered at as “the aristocracy,” 
are, as a Class, more abstemious in eating, more tem- 
perate in drinking, more regardful to cleanliness, 
than any other. This fact cannot be considered of 
any great credit to them. Having every thing at 
their command, they (like the confectioner’s appren- 
tices) rarely indulge in those hurtful luxuries, which 
lose their charm as soon as they become perfectly 
accessible.—Home Journal. 

The principle here indicated is often verified, be- 
ing the converse of Paul’s idea that “ the law work- 
eth wrath.” And if the statement concerning the 
upper classes is true, it is interesting, as showing 
that sensuality will decline with poverty—that liberty 
and plenty favor virtue. Such, at any rate, is the 
working of Communism. 





We have received from our Stockholm subscriber 
copies of the “ Fuderneslandet,’ and the “ Sondags- 
Nisse,” from the former of which, we extract the fol- 
lowing information (taken at random): 

“Industriidkarnes forhoppning pa skyddstul- 
larna aro tillintetgjorda, och till lén for sitt 
besvar fa de, j fall jordbrukarnes 6nskan upp- 
fylles,” &c. 


Interesting, is n’t it ? 





GEN. GRANT, in a recent conversation with Rey. 
Geo. Hepworth, of Boston, said of Gen. Sherman :— 
“Sherman is a man to be proud of. He is impetu- 
ous; he is faulty, but he knows his fault as soon as 
any man.” And of Sheridan, he caid:—“ He is the 
best man in America. He has no peer. He can 
wield any force. He is a pure-hearted, simple-man- 
nered and truly noble man.” And of himself, he 
said :—“ There were a thousand others who could 
have done the thing as wellasI. I am thankful to 
God that He helped me to do the work, but had I 
not been living, or had the government passed over 
me, there are other men who would have won the 
victory for you.” 


Mr. H. J. Harwoop, of Utica, has sent us a Circu- 
lar detailing his plan for reducing the business of 
the legal profession. He proposes to induce all good 
people to sign a pledge that they will not resort to 
the courts for a settlement of their difficulties, but 
will leave them to the honest adjudication of arbi- 
trators to be chosen by themselves. This would be 
undoubtedly an economical mode of getting justice 
in most cases. Try it. 


WE cull several items this week from the Reno 
Times. Reno is one of those marvellous new towns 
built up by the petroleum excitement in the oil re- 
gion of Pennsylvania, and the Zémes is its local news 
sheet, or rather, as stated in the publisher’s imprint, 
is an “ Oil, Local, and General Newspaper.” What 
an “Oil” newspaper is, might not be easy for non- 
experts to define; but that it is fully and industrious- 
ly edited in the news line, we have good evidence 
from the eight or ten columns of ably-condensed 
paragraphs of all sorts of information given in the 
number before us. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

JEFFERSON Davis was, on Thursday the 10th, for- 
mally indicted for treason by the Grand Jury of the 
United States District Court, in session at Norfolk, 
Va., and the trial of the prisoner, it is expected, will 
take place in June. 

In Coneress, the Joint Resolution reported by 
the reconstruction committee, to amend the Con- 
stitution, was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on Thursday of last week, by a vote of yeas 
128, nays 37.——A joint resolution has been passed 
by both Houses of Congress, congratulating the 
Emperor of Russia on his late escape from assasi- 
nation. 

A ConveENTION of the people of East Tennessee, 
called to consider the question of organizing a sepa- 
rate state government, met at Knoxville the 3d inst. , 
held sessions on that and the following day, and 
adopted resolutions petitioning the Legislature for 
an act allowing East Tennessee a separate state gov- 
ernment. This scheme, it is stated, has been long 
cherished by East Tennessee, and the action of the 
convention in favor of it was almost unanimous. It 
is well known probably to most of our readers, that 
East Tennessee consists chiefly of loyal Union men, 
while the men of West Tennessee have been almost 
wholly Rebels. 

JAMES STEPHENS, the Irish Head-Center of the 
Fenians, arrived at New York on Thursday evening, 
May 10th, in the Steamer Napoleon III., from 
Havre. He was, on his arrival, received by his Fe- 
nian countrymen with characteristic enthusiasm, and 
conducted to the Metropolitan Hotel. The object of 
his visit to this country, it is stated, is to endeavor, 
by conciliation, to repair the breach that has been 
made in the Fenian ranks in this country by the 
quarrels of the O’Mahony and Roberts parties. 


Anton Prosst, the German lately convicted of 
the murder of the Deering family in Philadelphia, 
has made a full confession to his priest, of all the 
murders—there were eight victims, including Corne- 
lius Carey the hired boy—and has been sentenced to 
be executed on Friday the 8th of June. 

A New York Company has undertaken the work 
of introducing the telegraph into China, the first 
line being designed to connect Pekin and Canton. 
A system will be used by which messages can be 
transmitted in the hieroglyphic Chinese characters. 
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BUYING BY PROXY. 
NO. VIII. 

CITY subscriber writes us enthusiastically on 

the feasibility of making our Purchasing 
Agency a substitute for Protective Unions, in 
supplying goods to rich and poor at wholesale prices. 
One feature of his plan is that the P. A., having 
special relations with wholesale dealers, should not 
only purchase for their customers, but should, when 
more convenient, give them orders on those dealers, 
and leave them to select the goods for themselves. 
In conclusion he says: 

“As I reflect on the subject, it does seem to me that 
something of this kind is feasible, and would be 
every way profitable. Looking at the utility of the 
plan, my heart thrills with delight, and grandly the 
execution of it looms up before me, asa part of God’s 
good purpose in introducing the O. C. into New 
York. Just such an institution as is here shadowed 
forth, has been and is very much needed in this city. 
And who is so well fitted for and worthy of the 
honor of sucha pnblic enterprise as the O. C. N. 
Y. B.? All which is respectfully presented for your 
consiteration. M. L. B.” 


Friends and enemies! Please take notice of the 
following declaration of principles: 


FREE LOVE. 

f Yew terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love—was probably first used in 
our writings about sixteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was, however, 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious anda essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whoredom is a 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, love is paid 
for by the job. 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of love toa woman. In whoredom 
a@ man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility. 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; or 
freedom to take a woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for it is our religion. We receive no mem- 
bers (except by deception and mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 


will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any- 
thing like the above defence from the charge of 





reckless and cruel freedom; but our. impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and 
thus exposes them to the just charge of licentious- 
ness. At all events their platform is entirely differ- 
ent from ours, and they must answer for themselves. 
We are not “free lovers,” in any sense that makes 
love less binding or responsible than it is in mar- 
riage. J. H. N. 





A countryman who was charged with ten gallons 
of whiskey, which a grocer put in an eight gallon 
keg, said “he didn’t mind the money overcharged 
so much as he did the strain on the keg.” 


An East India paper reports asad accident hap- 
pening near Shoolay. Asan elephant was rubbing 
itself against a wall, it fairly pushed it down, caus- 
ing the death of two out of three men who were 
sleeping on the other side of it. 


In France, the waterfalls of the ladies are now ex- 
amined at the Custom Houses, as a very elegantly 
dressed lady had filled hers with 250 yards of the 
finest laces, and was caught in this act of smuggling. 





Morro for a Fruit Preserving Establishment: Wx 
Can. 
Morro for soap boilers: We'Lu Try. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. B. G., R. 1.—Before arguing the moon question 
further, we ought to ascertain what are the observed 
facts in the case. A single experience like that 
which you describe, does not afford basis enough for 
any hypothesis. 


Mrs. H., Ottawa, C. W.—One dollar received. 
U. 8. Postage on papers for Canada, is twenty cents 
per year each. 

L. H. B. Conn.—As your terms are “free,” accord- 
ing to your advertisement in the “ Nation,” I would 
like to have you send me some copies of the Crrcv- 
LAR in regard to “ Christian Socialism ;’ and with 
the hope that this latter is n’t the other name of some 
new patent cure-all, price twenty-five cents per bot- 
tle, I remain, &c. 


We believe that Christian Socialism is a cure-all, 
not new, however, but as old as the time of Jesus 
Christ, the original patentee. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLaR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing accoum of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 


As the pilgrim fathers fled from old Engiand to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 


The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 


means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 
SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. VY. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 400 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions are made by Oneida Community, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. 

SEWINC-SILK 

Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics, 

for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





PRESERVED FRUIT. 

A large Assortment of the best varieties, together with Grecn 
Peas and Green Corn, are annually put up in Glass and in Cane, 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York. Orders will be 
taken at the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture all kinds of Gentle- 
men’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





PAPER COLLARS 
Of standard manufacture, for sale at jobbers’ prices by 0. C. N. 
Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





THE CIRCULAR, 
A weekly journal of Communism and General Intelligence’ 
Published at Wallingford Conn., by 0. C. Wallingford Branch. 
Terms free, or $1.0Qper year. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BRJ ADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i.e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN Fairy; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 





Tus Oxewa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts 


Tue Trarper’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. oct. Price 75 cts. 





The above works are for sale at this office, 








